“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—{Cowper. 
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“*FATHER, TELL ME THE ROBIN STORY, 


PLEASE.” 


I will write it out so that other children may have 
the benefit as well as mine. Let me say, in begin- 
ning, this will be a statement of actual fact, noth- 
ing added by way of embellishment. * * * 

“Once on a time,” I saw our cat run across the 
grass towards the fence with a robin in her mouth. 
I ran to its rescue; she dropped the bird; it was 
large and beautiful, though young. It was alive, 
but its wings flopped and its eyes were partly 
closed. It was frightened and hurt; the blood was 
trickling over its red and golden feathers. I car- 
ried it tenderly into the house, washed off the 
blood, and laid it on a soft place I prepared for it 
on the shelf. It was evidently in pain from the 
cat’s claws and teeth and rough handling. It began 
to feel better after a while, and then I fed it. That 
was diflicult to do, fur it was not used to such a 
mother. I succeeded best with pieces of worm; 
I called it worm-hash, and it began to like it. It 
refused at first the whole article, but after a while 
it would take in a full worm at once, longer than 
its body, and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more; but 
er was after he had boarded with us for soime 

ays. 

Robin gradually improved and could move round, 
and became acquainted, though he made no attempt 
to use his wings. I put a green cedar-bough in the 
corner of the room, and fixed in it a soft place like 


a nest, and he slept there nights, and made himself 


at home anywhere in the room he chose daytimes; 
hopping and flying better and better every day, 


until one would never know he had been wounded. 
One day he flew out of the window and back again, 
and finally flew away for good; at least I thought 
so. Toward night of the same day we heard a 
little tapping at the closed window, and there we 
saw, on the outside, Robin, saying in bird language, 
“Let me in!” and I gladly did so. He went to his 


_ little nest in the cedar-bough and rested for the 


night. In the morning we gave him his break- 
fast of worm-hash and then he flew away. This 
was his custom after that; staying round for his 
breakfast, then out all day and regularly back, like 
a good boy, every night. One night he put in no 
appearance; we waited and watched, but he came 
back no more; this was in the fall; we concluded 
some cat had at last made a meal of him. 

The winter passed away, and in time Robin was 
forgotten. Spring came, and what do you think? 
We heard again the little knocking on the window- 
pane, and looking, we saw Robin; he had returned 
after his long absence. He could not tell his story, 
but he flew from one to another, remembering 
each, and seemed very glad to see us, and be at 
home again; then he flew away. We got another 
cedar bough, and prepared his bed as it used to be, 
but he did not return. 

I have an idea, from what happened afterwards, 
that Robin had fallen in love, and we were forgot- 
ten. Young men do so sometimes, and why not 
birds? A week or two after this we heard again 
the little tapping at the window; when opened, in 
he flew, followed by his mate—for he had been and 
done it, as you will see before the story is finished. 
She quickly flew out and hovered around, while 
Robin flew in and out, and seemed to be persuading 
her to stay and make our acquaintance. She ap- 
peared to be much troubled and anxious, and Robin, 
as was his duty, followed her, af they built their 
nest elsewhere. He made sacrifices, undoubtedly, 
for he knew what he was leaving—for he had 
boarded with us; but like a good bird he concluded 
to sink or fly with her, for better or worse; and 
he never worried his companion by making us any 
visits on the sly; but late in the season he knocked 
again at our window, and this time with his little 
family. There was Robin and Mrs. Robin and the 
little Robins. He came in, but his family could not 
be persuaded; they twittered on the window-sill, 
and flew off as we came toward the window. He 
had told them all his story, at least I suppose so, 
and now about leaving for his winter journey, he 
came to make us his parting visit. He seemed loth 
to go; was it a premonition that he was never to 
see us again? Birds, I suppose, have their presen- 
timents as we have. One of his family, thinking, I 
suppose, he had staid long enough, boldly flew into 
the room where we were, sang a sharp note which 


sounded like “ Be quick!” and out they both flew; 
and that was the last we ever saw of Robin. 

Soon after this, or before the next spring, we 
moved away from this house, and others occupied 
it. I dare say that when the spring returned, and 
with it the robins, that our Robin came again to 
the window and knocked, and found no welcome 
because the inmates knew nothing of his antece- 
dents. Of course I do not know whether the bird | 
returned again or not, but if he was alive I have 
no doubt of it. I dare say he pondered in his dis- 
appointment, when finding no response, on the 
fickleness of man, or the unreliability of human 
friendships Perhaps Mrs. Robin, who always 
seemed to have had her doubts, and to whom he 
naturally would tell his grief, may have said to him, 
with that wise assurance, or after-knowledge, com~ 
mon to the Mrs. Robins human, and perhaps feath- 
ered, “I told you so!”—John Wetherbee, in the 
Commonwealth. 


CRUELTY TO AN ELEPHANT.—A surgical opera- 
tion, which could hardly be called homeopathic 
practice, was witnessed last week in Chicago, the 
subject being Mr. Forepaugh’s elephant Romeo. 
At the opening of the season the colossal beast 
had been more than usually intractable, and tugged 
so at the chains which kept him in restraint that 
they had worn into his legs, making festering 
sores, and the present operation was for the relief 
of his condition. With a strong body guard armed 
with spikes and pitchforks to repel any remon- 
strance, the doctors began upon Romeo’s feet and 
legs, and several pounds of elephant meat were 
separated from the parent stock as a beginning. 
After that there was a series of cutting and prob- 
ing and gouging for three hours of mortal agony 
to the poor animal, whose cries brought the whole 
menagerie into a high state of sympathetic excite- 
ment. After the scraping and cutting had been 
completed, with a loss of twenty pounds of flesh 
to the animal, cauterizing ensued with red-hot rods 
to remove the proud flesh, which resulted in dense 
volumes of smoke and a strong savor of roast ele- 
phant. When this had been carried on to the 
extent of the doctors’ scientific discretion, and 
Romeo had lost three pailsful of blood besides 
meat and bone, he was allowed to rest, and very 
naturally died in a couple of days after, another 
victim of medical experimentalism.— Boston Post. 


Kixp words are as refreshing to the burdened 
heart as rain to the parched ground. 


Do noble deeds, and pity the minds that would 
ridicule what they dare not perform. 


; 

| 

| | 
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Birps For Screntiric PuRPOsEs.— 
The citizens of Cambridge and all others who have 
feelings of humanity will be rejoiced to see the action 
taken by the Aldermen last evening in revoking the 
licenses previously granted permitting the killing of 
birds for scientific purposes within the city limits. In 
his communication to the City Council on this subject, 
Mr. Jacobs says, complaint bas been made to him by 

lice officers and citizens, of the cruel methods taken 
in some instances to kill birds, and as the statutes under 
which such licenses are granted are only good within 
the limits of the city granting them, he does not believe 
such a place as Cambridge is intended to be so used. 
While other cities are importing birds for the purpos 
of destroying the insects and worms which infest their 
trees, in this city the robins and blue-birds, which 
until recently were so common in the gardens, have 
almost entirely disappeared. In some cases birds 
have been maimed and eggs taken on the grounds of 
parties who desired their preservation, but were 
powerless to interfere, as the sportsmen were pro- 
tected by law. 

Mr. Jacobs has seen one of the licensed parties kill 
and maim birds by pelting them with stones, and his 
family are often startled by the reports of firearms, 
while both throwing stones and discharging firearms 
within the city limits are violations of city ordinances. 
He further says: “ That the pursuit of science in this 
manner is not unattended with danger is evident, to 
me at least, from the fact that some time since while 
standing within two feet of a window in my own 
house, and engaged in watching a bird in a tree in 
my yard, the glass was blown into my face by shot 
discharged from a gun in the hands of a scientific 
sportsman in the street, not fifty feet from me, the 
bird being directly in a line between us.” Common 
report speaks strong'y against the practice, and it 
was a wise action on the part of the Aldermen to 
revoke the licenses before further evil was done.— 
Boston Journal. 


THE degree to which the ruthless and causeless 
slaughter of the bison on the western plains is carried, 
is indicated by the fact that in the single month of 
May there were killed 25,000 bisons south of the 

’ Kansas Pacific Railroad, for the sake of their hides 
alone, which are worth but two dollars each. 


Ture apostle says, “every kind (or nature) of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but 
the tongue can no man tame ”"— (James 3: 7, 8.) 


Savep By A NewrounpDLanp Doo —The Lilly 
Parker, Captain Fetcher, of Swansea, England, was 
wrecked on Sable Island. The watchmen on duty 
at the left bar that night were attracted by the whining 
of a dog, and on attaching a lantern to his neck were 
able to follow him, and were brought to the beach, 
where they found a woman and ber child, alittle girl, 
two years old, lying almost drowned. They removed 
her to the Sailor’s Hospital, about half a mile distant, 
where she lay insensible for a day or two. On 
recovering sufficiently to tell her story, she related 
that she was the wife of Captain Fletcher; that they 
left England in the bark Lilly Parker on the 3d of 
January. Severe storms prevailed during their 
voyagé, and finally, on the night of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, a strong northeast wind sprang up, and the sea 
rose toa fearful height. The wind increased and the 
ship lost her rudder. She was tossed about like a 
log, until she drifted on a lee shore, striking heavily 
upon the submarine ledge, which stretches upon the 
most northern point of the island. The bark filled 
rapidly as her bows had been stove in ; all was con- 
fusion and dismay. The bark broke suddenly in two, 
and those on board were either thrown into the sea, 
or had time to seize some portion of the wreck, before 
the vessel fell asunder. Mrs. Fletcher remembers 
little after the parting of the ship, until she was con- 
scious of being dragged ashore. She held her child 
firmly clasped to her during the awful ordeal. Jt was 
her faithful Newfoundland dog that saved them, and 
the noble animal was worn out when kis whines 
attracted the attention of the watchmen. 


THE BIRDS’ ORCHESTRA. 
[Not at the Jubi'ee.] 


Bobolink shall play the violin, 
Great applause to win; 
Lonely, sweet ond sad, the meadow lark 
Plays the oboe. Hark! 
That inspired bugle with a soul— 
the oriole: 
Yellow-bird the clarinet shall play 
Blithe, and clear, and gay. 
Purple finch what instrument will suit ? 
He can play the flute. 
Fire-winged blackbirds sound the merry fife, 
Soldiers without strife ; 
And the rebins wind the mellow horn 
Loudly eve and morn. 
Who shall clash the cymbals? Jay and crow; 
That is all they know. 
Hylas twarg their harps so weird and high, 
Such a tuneful cry! 
And to roll the deep, melodious drum, 
Lo, the bull-frogs come! 
Then the splendid chorus, who shall sing 
Of so fine a thing? 
Who the names of the performers call 
Truly, one and all? 
Blue-bird, bunting, cat-bird, chickadee 
(Pheebe-bird is he), 
Swallow, creeper, crossbill, enckoo, dove, 
Wee wren that I love; 
Brisk fiv-catcher, finches— what a crowd! 
King bird whistling loud; 
Sweet rose-breasted grossbeak, vireo, thrush— 
Hear these two, and hush; 
Scarlet tanager, song-sparrow small 
(Dearer he than all; 
At the first sound of his friendly voice; 
Saddest hearts rejoice), 
Redpoll, nuthatch, thrasher, plover gray— 
; Curlew did I say? 
What a jangling all the grakles make! 
Ts it some mistake ? 
Anvil chorus yellow-hammer strike, 
And the wicked shrike 
Harshly creaks like some half-open door; 
He can do no more. 
— Celia Thazxter in Our Young Folks. 


Onsk of Wilson’s characters in his “‘ Noctes Ambro- 
siane.” the Shepherd, says to his convives, “I hae 
never been able to perswade my heart and my under- 
standin that dogs haene immortal sowls,” and then 
pointing to Bronte, “ his soul maun be immortal.” “I 
am sure, James,” rejoins Tickler, “that if it be, I 
shall be extremely glad to meet Bronte, in any future 
society.” “The minister wad ca that no orthodox,” 
resumes the Shepherd, “ but the mystery of life canna 
gang out like the pluff o’ a candle.” 


SprED AND STRENGTH OF InsECTS.—An humble- 
bee has been known to distance a locomotive going 
at the rate of tygnty miles an hour, and a dragon-fly 
to escape from @ swallow after an hour’s chase. A 
few burying beetles will place a mole under the earth 
in an hour, which is a feat equal to as many men 
burying a large whale in the same space of time. 


ConnFcticuT.—In Connecticut the other day, a 
man, under the influence of liquor, cruelly beat a 
horse because it would not work beyond its strength. 
A woman who happened to see the affair remon- 
strated, when he turned upon her and attempted to 
strike her, but the plucky woman reversed the tables 
by taking the whip from him and lashing him until 
he begged for mercy. 


Ir home is the place where faces are sour, and 
words harsh, and fault-finding ever in the ascendant, 
a will spend as many hours as possible else- 
where. 


{Translated for Our Dumb Animals by L. B. Ursino } 
EGYPTIANS PROTECT THE CAMEL. 


The burden a camel is to carry being arranged, it 
is led between heaps of bales, packages, ete, and 
ordered, in a peculiar, guttural tone, or forced by the 
whip to lie down. After much resistance it reluc- 
tantly obeys. To hear its sad and terrible ery one 
would think it had a presentiment of the days of trial 
and anguish to come, and that the desert paths, paved 
with skeletons of its kindred were painted in vivid 
colors on its imagination. 

The piteous complaint of the camel might rouse 
feelings in a stone, but the heart of a camel driver is 
still harder; the ear of the torturer is deaf to the 
moans of the sufferer. All being ready, one Arab 
takes the camel by the nose while another fastens 
saddle and burden on its back. Then he who holds 
ad nose lets go, and the other again applies the 
whip. 

a carries from three to four hundred pounds 
on a long journey, and more on a shorter one. The 
Egyptians were in the habit of loading their camels so 
unmercifully that government interfered, and a law 
was made by which an owner allowing his camel to 
carry more than the fixed number of pounds was 
severely punished. 

A trayeller says, that when he was in Egypt, the 
governor explained the value of the law in a patri- 
archal and convincing manner. He passed several 
hours of each day in the beautiful government build- 
ing, where his business rooms were open to all with- 
out distinction. The public way from the river to 
the city led through the court-yard of this build- 
ing. 

‘One day while the governor was seated in the open 
divan or council chamber, a gigantic camel enormously 
laden walked into court. 

““What does the camel want?” asked the Bey. 
“ See, it is unlawfully laden; weigh its burden.” His 
order was instantly obeyed, and the weight found to 
be one thousand pounds. Soon after, the owner of 
the camel entered, and was surprised to see the 
officials engaged with his merchandise. 

“ Dost thou not know,” thundered the Bey, “ that 
thou art not allowed to put more than five hundred 
pounds upon thy camel, and thou hast one thousand ; 
half this sum measured in: blows would crush thee 
down; how much more does the double weight press 
upon thy poor beast. But by the beard of the 
prophet, and by Allah the sublime, who created men 
and animals as brethren, I will teach thee what it 
means to overburden an animal. Seize him and give 
him five hundred lashes.” 

The order was obeyed, the owner received the 
punishment. 

“ Now go,” said the judge, “and if thy camel brings 
another complaint, it shall go worse with thee.” 

“May Allah preserve thy Highness and bless thy 
justice” said the peasant, and went his way. 


Tue Horse.—The old horse requires more 
time to eat his meals and rest his nerves. Of all 
animals, the old horse is the worst abused. Although 
he has been our most faithful and profitable servant, 
yet in his old age the lash is applied to force out his 
youthful vigor. The older he grows the more he 
feels the lash. He is often turned out of doors to 
give place to the colts. Too often the neglect and 
abuse he is subjected to, because he is a little old, 
results in a greater loss than is made up in the care 
for the young horse. The last part of a horse’s life 
may be more profitable, if rightly used, than the 
first part. There is more comfort and less danger 
in working old horses. We understand them and 
they understand us; and we should be as willing to 
conform to their nature as they are to conform to 
our wishes. It would be more humane as well as 
more profitable to use them as they should be, as 
long as it would pay, and then take them out and 
shoot them down. But the wicked practice is to 
knock them about as much as they will bear and 
pay well, and then trade them off to some more in- 
human wretch than themselves. The old servant 
is gone among strangers, and he receives no syn 
pathy in his last extremities. 
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Curtositres oF ANnimAL Lire.—There can be 
no doubt that dogs feel shame as distinct from fear, 
and something very like modesty when begging too 
often for food. A great doz scorns the snarling of a 
little dog, and this may be called magnanimity. All 
animals feel wonder, and many exhibit curiosity, the 
latter quality affording opportunity for hunters, in 
many parts of the world, to decoy the game into 
their power. The faculty of imitation, so strongly 
developed in man, especially in a barbarous state, is 
present in monkeys. A certain bull-terrier of our 
acquaintance, when he wishes to go out of the room, 
jumps at the handle of the door, and grasps it with 

is paws, although he cannot himself turn the handle. 

Parrots also reproduce with wonderful fidelity the 
tones of voice of different speakers, and puppies 
reared by cats have been known to lick their feet 
and wash their faces after the same manner as their 
foster-mothers. Attention and memory also are 
present-in the lower animals, and it is impossible to 
deny that the dreams of dogs and horses show the 
presence of imagination, or that a certain sort of 
reason is also present. Animals also profit by expe- 
rience as any man realizes who sets traps. The 
young are much more easily caught than the old, and 
the adults gain caution by seeing the fate of those 
which are caught. ‘Tools also are used by some of 
the higher apes. The chimpanzee uses a stone to 
crack a nut resembling a walnut, and the Abyssinian 
baboons fight troops of other species, and roll down 
stones in the attack before they finally close in a 
hand-to-hand encounter. The idea of property is 
common also to every dog with a bone, to all birds 
with their nests, and notably in the case of rooks. 
Nor can a certain kind of language be denied to the 
brutes. The dog communicates his feelings. by barks 
of different tones, which undoubtedly raise in his 
fellow-dogs ideas similar to those passing in his own 
mind.— Edinburgh Review. 


“ Give THy Horse unis Heap.”—“ A few weeks 
ago, two horses were drawing each a load of coals up 
a rising ground in the suburbs of our city. The 
hinder horse had the bearing rein swung loosely on 
his neck, and the animal was hanging his head 
forwards, and by throwing his weight into the collar, 
was dragging his load steadily and without undue 
strain on his muscles and joints. The foremost horse, 
with his ton of coals, was braced up with a tight 
bearing rein, his head cramped and raised, his mouth 
fretted, and every joint and muscle starting and 
strained at each step he took. The two men were 
talking to each other, and the carter of the hinder 
horse was heard by the writer to say, * Bill, go and 
zive thy horse his head; he’ll pull that load easier,’ 
Bil went and slackened the bearing rein. ‘¢ Give 
him more,’ said the other. Bill went and gave him 
all he wanted. ‘The horse immediately did his work 
in a way which conveyed the relief he felt as clearly 
as if he had said, ‘ There, thank you; I’m all right 
now.’ We would commend to every one who ce 
the charge of a draught horse when he is at work, 
the advice that Bill received and followed,— Bill, 
give thy horse his head; he’ll pull that load easier.’”’ 
—York Paper. 


ANTS AND CANKERWORMS. 


As every living creature is supposed to have been 
created for a pnrpose, we were somewhat pleased a 
day or two since, to find the black ant devoting its 
energies to the destruction of the canker worm. 
There were two rows of them, one going towards and 
the other returning from the tree,—those returning 
each bearing a canker worm, and when they came to 
a place where it was hard to pass, one would fall out 
of the line, going the opposite way, and assist the 
other in passing the obstacle.—Salem Gazelle. 


As close to earth the red man puts his ear, 
To sense the footfalls, too far off to hear, 
So, list’ning earthward, animals will teach 
Deep lessons, inexpressible in speech. 

How sweet it were if we could but translate 
Their sage reflections made on man’s estate. 


THE BOBOLINK. 
[From “ The Circular.’’] 
Throat brimful of music— 
Cannot keep it in; 
Bless me! Wouldn't have you try; 
’Twould almost be a sin. 
Should think ’twould choke you though, 
sometimes, 
The aperture’s so small 
That all this noise must struggle through, 
Or not get out at all. 


Swinging on the lily-cups, 
Hiding in the clover, 
Prince of comic vocalists, 
Saucy little rover. 
Give us a gem from Mozart, 
A taste from Meyerbeer, 
Or a morceau from Rossini, 
Fit for cultivated ear. 


Cannot? Well, stop trying; 
Your own wild notes are best, 
Stick to the tune you've practised, 
Never mind the rest. 
Stretch your mouth to the utmost; 
Pour forth your pearly song, 
Marred by no taint of bygone grief 
Or shade of future wrong. 


THE FIDDLER’S FRIEND. 


In Trowbridge’s beautiful poem of ‘‘ The Vagabonds,”’ describing 
the wanderings of a fiddler (a man who has seea better days,) and 
his dog, the fiddler says :— 

The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 
I've been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I have not lost the respect 
(Here's to you, sir,) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by through thick and thin, 
And this old coat, with its empty pockets 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 
He'll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 


There isn’t another creature living, 

Would do it, and prove, through every disaster. 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving, 

To such a miserable, thankless master. 
No, sir! see him wag his tail and grin— 

By George! it makes my old eyes water ;— 
That is, there's something in this gin 

That chokes a fellow—but no matter. 


Try Watnut Leaves.—The fly, insignificant as 
is in size, and devoid of the power of doing any great 
harm, is one of the most annoying little pests of all 
the insect tribe. A nuisance to man, the fly is the 
terror of the horse, whose flesh is made to quiver 
whenever the foot of one touches him. It is, there- 
fore, an act of humanity to come to the aid of the 
horse, powerful as he is, against his nimble assailant, 
the fly. Here is a recipe —— said to be an 
excellent defence against it. At alPevents, a trial of 
it will not involve much expense, nor‘will it do harm 
should it prove unavailing as a defence to the horse: 

Take two or three small handfuls of walnut leaves, 
upon which pour two or three*quarts of cold water ; 
let it infuse one night, and pour the whole next 
morning into a kettle and let it boil for a quarter of 
an hour; when cold-it will be fit for use. No more is 
required than to moisten a sponge, and before the 
horse goes out of the stable, let those parts which are 
the most irritable be smeared over with the liquor, viz. : 
between and upon the ears, the neck, etc. Not only 
the lady or gentleman who drives out for pleasure 
will derive benefit from the walnut leaves thus pre- 
pared, but the coachman, the wagoner and all others 
who use horses during the hot months. 


PRIDE can grow as well upon our virtues, as our 
vices, and steals upon us on all occasions. 


SUGAR AND KINDNESS. 
[Extract from a Letter.] 


“T will gladly distribute a package of check-rein 
tracts. Abandoned the use of them long ago except 
on vicious or unruly horses. Find horses walk faster, 
road better, and for draft horses I never would allow 
one used. Have had the handling since January, of 
a very excitable, nervous, hard-pulling horse that 
two men could hardly hold when trotting, and now 
can be driven with one hand. A few days ago, [ 
journeyed seventy-five miles with him, taking my 
little girl, eight years old, she driving him about fifty 
miles of the seventy-five. He had always been used 
with a hog check. 1 took it off the first thing, and 
broke him without blinders, and he seemed to thank 
me forit. J have used kindness and sugar, and when 
being driven by his owner will come to me at cail 
and follow whichever way I go. Have broken a colt 
that kicked by taking off its blinders, using some 
sugar and no whip, except to lay it on its back, 
around its flanks and legs, and between its legs to 
let it know it would not hurt. Could lead it with an 
open umbrella over its head, of which, when I took it, 
it was so frightened it would turn around in the 
street when meeting one.” 


AN AGENT’S LETTER. 

One of our country agents who from press of other 
business has been compelled to resign, recommending 
the appointment of another who is differently situated, 
says 

“ Not that I wish to shrink from any responsibility 
in the noble and humane cause which yourself and 
others are engaged, nor will it lessen my interest or 
prevent me at all times whenever an opportunity 
presents itself to do all I can to better the condition 
of animals, and to bring to justice those who abuse 
them. I cannot give the time which an agent of the 
Society ought to, to do justice to the Society as well 
as justice to this community. 

“It is within the power of an agent to do a great 
deal to alleviate the suffering of animals and prevent 
cruel and hard masters from unnecessarily torturing 
them. Although I have made but one or two com- 
pease and brought parties before a magistrate, yet 

trust I have done something in a different way, 
either by mild word or threats to better their condi- 
tion, and this I shall continue to do. We need an 
active agent in this town, and I trust we shall have 
one who will be able to devote more time and can 
attend to it better than it has been my privilege to.” 


DON’T BURN TO CURE LAMPAS. 


It has long been a custom with blacksmiths to 
burn a horse’s mouth with a red hot iron, to cure a 
disease called “lampas.” It is a cruel and a useless 
practice as will be seen from the following opinion 
of an eminent veterinary surgeon :— 


“The symptoms of this imaginary disease are, the 
horse quids his hay, or refuses his food. It is most 
common in young horses: the groom looks into the 
mouth of the animal, and perceiving the bars to be 
almost on a level with the incisor teeth, he pro- 
nounces his charge to have the lampas, and takes the 
= creature to be burnt within its mouth accord- 
ingly. 

* it is true the animal has recovered its appetite by 
the time the effects of the burn have passed away, 
but so it would have done had no hot iron been 
cruelly employed. The fact is, the young animal is 
then cutting a molar tooth, and a day or two having 
elapsed, all the fever and pain occasioned by the 

rocess would have been over. No man should allow 

is horse to be burnt for the lampas. It is a tortur- 
ing, an idle and a wanton operation, and tends rather 
to do harm than good. 

“If an old horse be reported as having the lampas, 
examine his mouth, and something may be found 
wrong with his grinders, or, to a certainty, the cause 
is to be sought in another part of the body than the 
roof of the mouth. It is sometimes indicative of dis- 
ordered stomach.” 
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Our Dumb 


Boston, July, 1872. 


Animals. 


JUBILEE. 

Everybody (with few exceptions), has been en- 
grossed during the last two weeks with the “ Peace 
Jubilee.” The animals have suffered less than 
usual on holiday occasions. In anticipation of the 
crowd we made a special appeal by letter to all the 
horse railroad superintendents to place extra horses 
at steep grades and to avoid overloading. Of course 
the cars have been crowded, but the Metropolitan 
Railroad kept extra horses at the ascent on Tremont 
St., which was an improvement upon the usual prac- 
tice. Our watering trough erected on Boylston St., 
proved a great comfort to hundreds of horses. 

Fifty thousand special documents, showing our 
purposes, were printed for circulation during these 
musical holidays. They seemed to be acceptable, 
and may be considered one of our contributions in 
in answer to the silent appeal of the animals, which 
if uttered would be, “ Let us have peace.” 


NationaL Law.—This failed again at the recent 
session, although it passed both houses, but a slight 
amendment in the Senate sent it back to the House, 
and it was not reached at the close of the session. 


AnimALs’ Home.—We have just found a place 
near “ Hog Bridge,” in Boston Highlands, which we 
hope to have fitted up in a few days for the recep- 
tion of lost and disabled animals, of which due notice 
will be given. 


HorsesHoeinG.—The evils of improper shoeing 
are hardly appreciated. To attempt to correct them, 
we have purchased a large number of copies of a 
very valuable essay by Fleming, an eminent English 
veterinary, which we propose to present to the horse- 
shoers of the State. 


42> 


AnoTHER Drivkinc Troveu has been provided 
for by a Boston lady, who sends, through us, one 
hundred dollars to the Water Board, but we are not 
at liberty to mention her name. 


THE FOUNTAINS are open, the animals are grate- 
ful and so are we. Sudbury River never did so 
much good with a small amount of water since it ran. 


“PLEASE uncheck your horses going up hill” is 
the inscription on sign boards that we are about to 
put up at the foot of hills in and around Boston. 


OvR LITTLE POsTER “ Don’t rob Birds’ Nests,” 
we hope has lessened this cruclty and made boys 
thoughtful and kind. It was sent to all our agents, 
and to the school committees of towns where we have 
no agent. 


Sun-Bonnets for horses’ heads are coming into 
more frequent use on our streets. 


Guipe Boarps.—Let us remind selectmen that 
now is a good time to erect new guide boards, so that 
horses will not be called upon to travel many un- 
necessary miles. 


As our New Hampshire friends have failed to get 
an act of incorporation from the present legislature, 
will they not bestir themselves and organize under 
the general law ? 


Comptaints InvEsTIGATED —Our three Boston 
agents have investigated in April, May and June, the 
following cases :— 

For working lame and galled horses, 60; driving 
diseased horses, 16; beating, 16; overloading, 13; 
deficient food and shelter, 14 ; overworking and over- 
driving, 10; abandoning, 7 ; torturing animals, 16 ; 
cruelty in transportation, 4 ; general cruel treatment, 
50; defective pavements, &c., 4. 

Of these, 35 have been prosecuted, and 31 con- 
victed and fined. If we should note the cases of 
cruelty prevented by the oversight of agents the list 
might be multiplied by ten. 


«>> 


Notice to Donors anp Susscriners.—All 
persons who remit money to this Society, or con- 
tribute through its agents or otherwise, and fail to 
receive a receipt therefor, will please advise the 
Secretary in order the omission may be corrected. 


Scuoot Prizes 
scholars of the Howe School, an academy in Billerica, 
were recently invited to write essays on “ Kindness 
to our Dumb Animals.” Prizes by friends of the 
institution were offered. The first prize was awarded 
to Miss Edith Winter of Billerica and Charles 
H. Meek of Carlisle, and the second prize to 
Henrietta Green, John A. Faulkner and Sarah S. 
Marshall. The whole school were much interested, 
and a large number of compositions of unusual merit 
were received. 


He KNEW WHERE IT WAs.—A gentleman recently 
left his horse in Washington St., and when found he 
stood in front of the drinking troughin State St. He 
had deliberately walked down to the “place of 
refreshment.” Some bystander saw the operation 
and took the liberty to let down his check-rein, and 
by the time his owner arrived he was ready for a start. 
The bystander suggested that if the Water Board did 
not want to encourage horses to leave their stands 
all over the city, and walk down to the State St. 
trough, they must open the other fountains !! 


ABANDONED Cats.—A correspondent is anxious 
that people going out of town for the summer shall 
see that their cats are provided for, and not left shut 
up in the cellar or turned out to care for themselves. 


A WET SPONGE on the top of a horse’s head is 
used in Western cities in hot weather, and is said to 
produce great comfort to the horse and to lessen the 
risk of sunstrole. We have suggested it to our 
horse railroad companies. 


Connecticut.—We have just learned that a 
kindred society was incorporated a year ago in Con- 
necticut, but are not advised that it has ever been 
organized. In our next paper we hope to give 
further particulars. 


+> 


PortLanp Society.—A friend has furnished us 
with the following names as oflicers of this Society : 

W.S. Dana, President; Mrs. L. D. M. Swett, 
Cor. Secretary; S. T. Pullen, Rec. Secretary ; J. W. 
Symonds, Treasurer. We shall hope for an official 
list of all the officers, and other particulars of the 
organization soon. 


MR. ANGELL DECLINES A PROFFERED 
HONOR. 


The “ London Animal World” having published a 
complimentary notice of Mr. Angell’s work, in which 
he is called “the first promoter of the cause in 
America,” Mr. Angell has written the following 
letter, yielding the precedence to others. While this 
is modest and just on the part of Mr. A., we have the 
right to say that in that part of our work which gives 


prominence to the idea of humane education, Mr. 
Angell is entitled to the front rank. 


Boston, June 12th, 1872. 
Editor of the Animal World, London: 


I fear that the very complimentary sketch of my 
services in the protection of animals, which appears 
in your June number, may lead to misunderstanding. 
Will you please say in July number, that while it is 
true that in 1864, I gave by will a considerable por- 
tion of my property to this object, I took no public 
action prior to Feb., 1868. Mr. Bergh organized 
the first society in America, at New York, in 1866, 
and procured the enactment of the first comprehen- 
sive code of laws for the protection of animals in 
America, in 1867. Sometime before I took public 
action, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, whom I may properly 
call the Baroness Burdett Coutts of Boston, visited 
New York, conferred with Mr Bergh, and was taking 
measures towards the formation of a society,—of 
which fact, however, I was not aware. To Henry 
Bergh of New York, belongs the honor of starting 
the work in America, and to his example and advice, 
and the unceasing labors and earnestness of the noble 
woman I have named, the Massachusetts Society is 
largely indebted for its success. . 

Yours, truly, 
Geo. T. ANGELL. 


MORE CHECK-REIN PAMPHLETS WANTED 


N. Y. 
Please send me another package of “ Check-Reins.” 
I have faith to believe that they are doing much good 
in a quiet way, and I sleep much more serenely at 
night, when I can reflect that on that day Ihave been 
an indirect instrument in opening some one’s heart 
to the knowledge that her coachman is torturing her 
horses. Many a good woman rides in her carriage in 
New York utterly unconscious that her horses ought 
not to be checked up; she is not heartless by any 
means,—only ignorant or unobservant. ‘So send on 
some more “ Check-Reins” that we may enlighten 

their understanding and open their eyes. B. N. 


CHECK-REIN PAMPHLET. 


June 15, 1872. 
Please send me a package of your pamphlet on 
«“ The Check-Rein,” for distribution. I find almost 
daily, chances to preach on the subject, and think my 
sermons would do more good if supplemented by 
your pamphlet. I practise as well as preach, having 
driven my horses fourteen years (the same pair), 
without any check-reins, and I defy any one in the 
State to show me a pair of horses twenty-one years 
old, who will do more work and do it more cheerfully 
than mine, and I attribute their condition to the 
fact of “ giving them their heads.” F. 


> 


CnecKk-Re1n.—I wish you would take an interest 
in the abuse of the check or*bearing rein in our far- 
famed city. I think the manner in which our fine 
dray horses are tormented in this way is a disgrace to 
Boston. It really exists nowhere else. I really can- 
not endure the sight of it as I see these fine animals 
pass this street attached to heavily laden carts 
wagons, &c. B. 


+> 


Bowunp copies of Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, can be obtained 
at the office, for two dollars each. We consider 
them a valuable contribution to libraries, and a wel- 
come addition to the centre table. 
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PRIZES OFFERED FOR INVENTIONS. 
American Competitors WANTED. 


The Dutch Agricultural Society hold an Inter- 
national Exhibition at the Hague, Holland, Sept. 21 
to 30. The Society for the Protection of Animals, at 
the above place have been assigned a department in 
the above exhibition, and they offer prizes of gold, 
silver-gilt, silver and bronze medals for the following 
improvements :— 

The best truck for the transport of cattle and 
horses by railway; the best truck for the transport 
of cattle and horses along ordinary roads; the best 
and lightest harness for a pair of plough-horses; the 
best and lightest wagon-harness for a pair of horses ; 
the best and lightest cart-harness for horses ; the best 
and lightest harness for draught-donkeys; the best 
and cheapest towing-harness for horses ; the best shoes 
for horses and donkeys; the best shoes for horses and 
donkeys in frosty weather (frost nails, &c.) ; the best 
and most comprehensive treatise written (in Dutch), 
on shoeing horses and asses, including in frosty 
weather; the best complete head-gear for horses, 
especially in what relates to the bit; the best snaffle 
with bridle ; the best halter; the best and cheapest 
rug (blanket) for horses and donkeys; the best and 
cheapest nose-bag for horses and donkeys; the best 
and most comprehensive treatise written (in Dutch), 
on slaughtering cattle, horses and other animals in- 
tended for butcher’s meat; the best and cheapest 
implement for sheep-shearing; the best constructed 
and most portable hencoop (commonly used in France 
during the ploughing season); the best artificial 
bird’s nests; the best and most comprehensive trea- 
tise written (in Dutch), on insect-eating birds; the 
best muzzle for dogs, allowing them to keep their 
mouth open, to drink and to salivate. 

The value of the medals can be received in money 
if desired. 

Notice must be sent of the intention to compete, by 
August 15, and the article must be received at the 
Hague by September 18. 

We are asked to invite Americans to compete for 
these prizes, which we gladly do. Further particu- 
lars may be learned at our office, 46 Washington St., 
Boston. 


Our Prizes at AGRICULTURAL Fatrs.— 
Prompted by the example of the Dutch Society, 
named in preceding article, our Society have voted 
to expend three hundred dollars at the coming New 
England Agricultural Fair for various improve- 
ments contributing to the comfort of animals. 

Particulars can be obtained at our office, and they 
will soon be made public. 


ANDOVER. 


T feel it a duty to say a few words for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals in this town. Instances 
often occur here, but are never inquired into, to my 
knowledge. Now there is room for work here, and 
this town needs a WAKING UP in regard to this 
matter. I think that if an effort was made, much 

ood might be accomplished, and cruelty to animals 
. less prevalent in this quarter. Let there be some- 
thing done. A Friend to the Cause. 


We have no agent at Andover. Will our friends 
nominate a suitable man. Ep. 


Tue following is a scale of the average duration of 
animal life from the most celebrated writers on 
natural history ;—A hare will live 10 years, a cat 
10, a goat 8, a sheep 10, a dog from 14 to 20, an ox 
20, swine 25, a pigeon 8, a turtle-dove 25, a part- 
ridge 25, a raven 100, an eagle 100, a goose 100. 


A REGULAR trade in toads is carried on in Paris.. 


They are sought by vineyard owners for their insect- 
iverous propensities. 


ANNUAL REVIEW. 

As we make a monthly record in our paper, differ- 
ing in this respect from kindred societies, there seems 
less need of an annual report. But custom seems to 
demand a summary of the work of the year, and we 
therefore submit it. 

With the general progress of the cause all its friends 
may well be gratified. When this Society was organ- 
ized, four years ago, there were but two other societies 
in the country ; now there are more than thirty. (See 
May paper.) Then our complaints were often received 
in court with a sneer, and our efforts were met by a 
large portion of the public with a smile of contempt, 
or a bitter opposition. Now, we are glad to say, a 
large majority commend these societies, and encour- 
age them by kind words and “ material aid.” People 
begin to see that their duty to animals, their self- 
interest, and, more than all, the humane education 
which results, all furnish arguments for the cause, and 
reasons for keeping the present societies alive and for 
organizing others. 

Much of the abuse and neglect of animals has 
arisen from ignorance, and, as the subject is more 
freely discussed, the people have more information, 
and the animals get the benefit of it. Of course, fear 
of the law is a wholesome restraint in the first instance, 
but when a man finds that he must control his temper, 
or pay a fine, and learns that a mild treatment 
adopted from necessity is successful, thereafter he 
adopts it from choice. He has achieved two victories, 
over himself and over his animal, and both without 
violence. And this self-control extends to his house- 
hold, so that his wife and his child enjoy an immunity 
from hasty words and blows unknown to them before. 
Therefore, while primarily our work is for the pro- 
tection of animals, it has a deeper moral significance. 

In pursuance of this policy of ; 


HUMANE EDUCATION, 

our Society offered prizes in the Boston schools, for 
the best composition on “ Kindness to Animals.” 
About one thousand compositions were written, and 
and two hundred prizes awarded, at a public meet- 
ing at Music Hall, in March, the Governor being 
present and distributing the prizes. (Tr full account 
see April paper ) 

This example has been followed in Lowell, Haver- 
hill and Billerica, and we hope will be taken up in 
other towns and cities. 

Other methods have been and will be adopted to 
interest children, among them being a membership in 
the Society at one dollar per annum. 

Parents and teachers are beginning to appreciate 
the result of humane teaching, and we are looking 
for a rapid increase of interest in this direction. 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 

The sanitary features of the work are becoming 
better understood, and the cruelties of transportation 
and consequent diseased condition of the meat have 
awakened thoughtful men, boards of health and other 
officials, and the end is not yet. Mr. Angell’s essay 
on this subject, of which we have published several 
thousands, is having a wide circulation and exciting 
renewed interest. 

The bill which through our efforts was introduced 
into Congress two years since, passed both houses 
during the recent session, but by an unimportant 
amendment made in the Senate it went back to the 


House, and failed to be reached at the end of the 
session. 

In the meantime, several inventions of cattle cars, 
in which they can be watered and fed and have rest 
are before the public, and ere long, we trust, the 
combined interest and humanity of the railroad cor- 
porations, the public pressure for protection against 
disease and the appeals of kindred societies in behalf 
of the animals, will result in largely diminishing this 
grievous wrong. 

SLAUGHTERING. 


Closely connected with transportation is the cruelty 
in slaughtering. America is far behind other coun- 
tries in this matter. The subject has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed, growing out of the investigations 
by the State Board of Health, and the proposition to 
erect new abattoirs at Brighton. This and other 
measures now in progress, we feel assured will enable 
us to report greater progress during the coming year, 
than ever before. 


DRINKING TROUGHS. 


Massachusetts has not yet started a separate asso- 
ciation to establish fountains and cattle-troughs, 
although they have long been in operation in Europe, 
and for some years in Philadelphia. New York is 
about moving in the matter. But our legislature 
have authorized selectmen to erect these wherever 
they deem it expedient, and towns may appropriate 
money for the purpose. (See copy of act in another 
column.) Two ladies of Boston have offered to pay 
for the erection of such troughs by the Water Board 
in this city, and we presume others will follow their 
example. Such a monument becomes a perpetual 
blessing to countless thousands, 

The scarcity of water in Boston has compelled the 
Water Board to keep the fountains in this city closed, 
but this will soon be remedied, and the substitution 
of troughs with self-adjusting fixtures in place of the 
small bowls now in use will increase the comfort of 
animals and decrease the waste of water. Our 
Society have erected a temporary trough, by consent 
of the Water Board, on Boylston St., for “ Jubilee” 
purposes, and are about erecting a permanent one on 
the Mill Dam, at the junction of Brookline, Longwood 
and Brighton Avenues. 

We venture to request our friends in other cities 
and towns to urge their water boards and selectmen 
to act promptly in this matter. Until the work is 
taken out of our hands by a separate organization, 
we shall act as a Fountain Society, considering it a 
part of our legitimate work. 


HORSE RAILROADS. 


No important change has taken piace in the matter 
of overloading horse-cars. Our petition to the legis- 
lature to limit the number of passengers failed to be 
acted upon, and the people will continue to “ pile on,” 
seeking their own comfort without any regard to the 
horses. The corporations do not permit beating or 
the use of galled or lame horses, and seem desirous to 
heed our requests for blankets at exposed situations, 
and often for extra horses at steep grades. But the 
overloading still continues, and the remedy is not 
apparent just now. If the people will feel an indi- 
vidual responsibility in the matter, something will be 
done, and the legal obstacles may yet be surmounted. 

(Continued on last page ) 
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Children’s Department. 


TURTLES. 


Turtles 

Are treated as if not susceptible 
to pain. But Prof Agassiz has cer-" 
tified that the present mode of carry- 
ing them on their backs is painful 
and cruel. Yet, we sometimes find 
them in this position in the windows 
of restaurants where they would be 
allowed to remain for days without 
food or water, if we did not forbid it. 
In some cases even nails are driven 
through their flippers to keep them 
still. The cut puts these turtles in 
the men’s place, and vice versa. 


‘The Kind 8 
Mr. Moffit owned a great farm, or 

“ ranche,” of four or five thousand 
acres on the Sandwich Islands, where 
he had great flocks and herdyof the 
best kinds of sheep and cattle. 
When he bought the farm, the cattle 
were so wild and fierce, that men 
could only catch them by chasing 
them on horseback and throwing the 
lasso (which is a long rope with a 
slipnoose at the end: , over their 
horns. The cows had to have their 
heads and hind feet tied to posts be- 
fore they could be milked. Mr. 
Moffitt, by kind treatment alone, 
got all these cattle so tame that they 
would come to him at his call, and 
the boys had no trouble in driving 
them about on foot. He collected 
curious animals and fowls from all 
arts ‘of the world; and whenever 
e went out of his house, cows, 
sheep, beautiful peacocks and pheas- 
ants and other fowls would flock 
about him, to be fed and caressed 
from his hand. He had an old blind 


| 


they could have, and that nothing 


caused him to look so grieved as any 
story of cruelty shown to dumb 
beasts.—From the “ Judge's Pets.” 


A Persevering Dove. 

In April, a pair of doves, man and 
wife, after due deliberation, selected 
as a proper place for the hatching of 
a family, a snug corner under the 
eaves of a house at the West End. 
During pleasant days the husband 
was busily engaged in bringing sticks 
and straws with which to furnish an 
apartment in a manner suitable for 
the object they had in view. The 
lady dove remained at home during 
these days, and did not seem to agree 
with her lord in regard to the neces- 
sity of the expense of furnishing. 
She had no housework to do, but she 
busied herself in throwing over the 
gutter the furniture brought home 
by the head of the house. She also 
busied herself otherwise, as was 
proved after the lapse of several 
days, when her interested watchers 
discovered that she was the mother 
of two eggs, which she contemplated 
with proud satisfaction. 

One morning there came a fierce 
northeasterly storm of snow, sleet 
and wind. It drove directly into 
the house of the doves, and sur- 
rounded the unfortunate female pa- 
rent with ice. The gutter became 
filled with it, and still the fond 
mother stuck to her eggs. Once in 
a while during the forenoon the 
father would come around, appa- 
rently to examine the situation, and 
to advise his helpmate whether to 
stick by the eggs or to leave them to 
the cold embrace of the ice. The 
mother set herself bravely to the 
task of protecting her eggs, and de- 


goose, of a rare kind, that is found nowhere in the 
world except on one of these islands, where they are 
very wild. This old goose which Mr. Moffit had 
tamed, was so fond of an old dog of his, that he 
would never leave him. He never cared to stay 
with the other geese.- It was very funny to see this 
old dog and blind goose always together. When the 
dog ran too fast for the goose to keep up with him, 
he would fly up in the air, and always light just 
ahead of the dog, and then the dog would trot along 
slowly, and the old goose would waddle by his side. 
When Mr. Moffitt took his daily bath in a beautiful, 
clear pond in a shallow cave near the house, the 
goose always took his bath too, and would swim about 
with an air which seemed to say “ How foolish you 
are to take so much trouble to undress; see how I 
dive down with all my clothes on, without getting 
them wet.” I have been told that he even had a 
tame turtle that would nibble at his clothes, but this 
I did not see 

The “ Honolulu Friend,” in a notice of the death 
of Mr. Moflitt, speaking of his kindness to the people 
about him, as well as to all dumb animals, says, * One 
characteristic of this gentleman has not been noticed. 
He was a friend to the little birds, and would not 
allow sportsmen to wander over his ranche with their 
fowling pieces. The little birds showed that they 
appreciated his kindness and protection, by flocking 
to his farm ; and the plover especially looked up to 
him as their friend. We do not think that any part 
of the Sandwich Islands can compare with Kahuku 
for such exhibitions of civilization in horses, cattle, 
sheep, fowls and birds. “ Who will now care for the 
little birds ?”— Southern Workman. 


Love for Love, 
The children of whom I am writing enjoyed the 
blessings of a real country home, and I think any of 
them would tell you that no child who has not lived 


_ in such a home knows what a really happy childhood 


is. 

The endless sources of pleasure in the garden, and 
fields, and woods,—the intense feeling of interest in 
the fortunes of each hen and chicken, and kitten,— 
the companionship of all the dumb creatures which 
are sure to give love for love,—fill the days full to 
overflowing with delightful occupation. No one 
could live with the judge and not catch something of 
his quick sympathy with all dumb animals. The 
cows were not so many machines for giving milk, but 
old Brindle and Whiteface and Cherry,—and had 
each a charaeter as well understood as those of the 
children. 

When Brindle grew too old to chew her own hay, 
it was cut for her, and fed to her in a comfortable 


| mush of warm water and meal. 


The very pigs knew their master’s voice and came 
to the bars of the pen with comfortable grunts at its 
sound, weil knowing they should not fail to get a fat 
ear of corn and a friendly word. The Judge fully 
believed, and the children with him, that his own 
bees would not sting him under any provocation. 
He would go out and stand by the bed of mignonette 
planted for their delight, and watch them at their 
pretty labors. 

If one settled on his hand, he never brushed it off, 
but quietly called the children to come near and see 
the little creature. 

Never but once did an insect take base advantage 
of his trust, and that one, the Judge maintained, was 
a stranger from a neighbor’s hive and did not know 
his kindly feeling towards it. 

Now that they are grown men and women, his 
children appreciate more fully what a beautiful trait 
this tender care for helpless dependents was in the 
learned Judge, who might well have had no thoughts 
to spare from his law books. Then they only felt 
that their father was the most delightful companion 


William IIT. 


fied the storm. By noon the sleet 
had got even with her back and was gradually bury- 
ing her whole body beneath it. She shook her head 
every few minutes, thus preventing any permanent 
formation of ice over her eyes. But at last it came 
too thick and fast, and nothing but the top of her 
head and bill could be seen above the snow. She 
was obliged to fly. Escaping from her ice-bound 
bed, she cast one look back upon her fond hopes, and 
disappeared in the storm.—Boston Times. 


“T want to give you the secret of my success; it 
is contained in two words—be earnest. ‘That was 
what made me in any degree successful ; when I had 
anything to do, whether it was study, play, work or 
kindness, I went at it with all my might, giving my- 
self wholly and entirely to it. So it must be with 
you, in your study, your work, your tasks, your sym- 
pathies ; you must give yourselves, else you will get 
nothing back.”—Charlotte Cushman. 


How dreary would the meadows be 
In the pleasant summer light, 

Suppose there wasn’t a bird to sing, 
And suppose the grass was white. 


And dreary would the garden be, 
With all its flowery trees, 

Suppose there were no butterflies, 
And suppose there were no bees. 


Music For Horses.—It is doubtful whether 
human eccentricity ever went further than in the 
case of Lord Holland who was contemporaneous with 
It was his usual custom to regale his 
stud of horses with a weekly concert. He had a 
gallery specially erected for the purpose, and he 
maintained that the music cheered their hearts and 
improved their tempers. 
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Scholars’ Compositions. 


{1.] 

* * * The ancients carried their love and 
kindness toward the lower order of beings so far, as 
to deify the most common, and sometimes the most 
hideous creatures, for the latter they believed pos- 
sessed a great power for evil, and to propitiate them 
they worshipped them. 

The bull was the great god Apis of the Egyptians. 

* * * Cats were also held sacred by that 
strange people. 

* * * The ibis was the sacred bird of the 
Egyptians, and the image of it in gold and jewels 
was worn in the crown of their sovereign, and it was 
never killed. 

But we do not find any trace of the worship of the 
horse, at once the most useful, beautiful and noble of 
all the animals in the service of man, but on the con- 
trary, we often see him, even in this city of churches 
and schools, abused and ill treated. 

* * Other animals are not treated among us as 
they were among people of former times, and there 
is not to be found in the annals of the world any 
mention of the formation of a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to dumb animals, but now such socie- 
ties are needed, which would seem to indicate that 
we are getting slightly depraved. * * 

A softening, civilizing influence is observable in 
every community where animals are treated with 
kindness, for a person who has been taught to regard 
the feelings of the lower order of animals, will be 
kind and humane to his fellow-man. 


[2.] 

* * @ ® And last, though not least, is the 
effect of our treatment towards dumb animals upon 
ourselves. Cruelty tends to harden the heart, while 
kindness enlarges its susceptibilities and ennobles 
the character. 

A man who habitually abuses his horse or dog will 
become so accustomed to acts of cruelty that he will 


be very apt to ill treat a human being, while one who 


kindly treats all his animals, will do as much if not 
more for a suffering fellow creature, and the earlier 
in life one cultivates kindly feeling the happier he 
will be himself, and the happier he will make those 
around him. 

(3.] 

* #* T suppose it will be almost impossible to 
teach all men kindness and humanity, for there are 
those who allow their passions to get the mastery of 
them without stopping to think of the results. 

* * There is no one, however humble his station, 
who cannot aid in a good work, and there is no work 
where this is truer than in tle present instance. 

It may be thought that the attempt to interest 
children in this good work will be of little effect, but 
we do not see how the Society can fix its principles 
more firmly on mankind than by thus leading the 
children from childhood to maturity. 

Children are often cruel, not from the natural evil 
of their dispositions, but from careless thoughtlessness 
of the pain they are inflicting. It is often necessary 
to destroy animal life, but it is never necessary to do 
so with cruelty. How often do we see children, for 
the gratification of a moment, inflict torture upon 
some living creature, which would shock them did 
they realize what they were doing; but unchecked, 
the habit grows stronger, until the cruel boy becomes 

If the Society can succeed in so interesting chil- 
dren, its future work will be easy; and as its efforts 
are those of pure kindness and humanity, we feel 
sure that the children who are yet unhardened by 
the world, will be its warmest friends and most active 
assistants. 

[4.] 


* * * But we should be kind to animals, not 
only because they may be governed better, but there 
is a higher and holier reason. Animals were created 


by the same God that created us, and therefore we . 


should be kind to them as having the same Creator. 
God meant that everything that he created should 
be useful, even the bird that is so small. It hardly 


seems possible that the little bird could be of any use 
to us; but when we think of the worms and other 
insects that destroy our trees that the birds carry off, 
we know that without them we should not have such 
delicious fruit. It_ig true that birds also carry off our 
fruit for their fe t we must remember that God 
provided theni with the instinct to seek and obtain 
tood, and also that this same instinct teaches them to 
carry off the destructive insects from our trees, which 
repays us for the loss of the fruit, * * * 


[5-] 

Courage and strength, firmness and decision of 
character, are and ever have been deemed, not only 
admirable qualities, but almost prerequisite to success 
in every walk in life. But the possession of one or 
another of these, indeed of all, would not by far fill up 
the requirements of a true life. 

Other, and many, are the attributes essential to 
complete the circle of perfection. 

‘The mere absence of a sense of fear, the contempt 
of personal danger, is not courage; physical strength 


is worthy of admiration only when properly extended ;_ | 


firmuess differs from obstinacy; and it is a union of 
these in their highest degree, and tempered and con- 
trolled by the law of kindness and good will which 
constitutes a truly admirable character. 

Kindness is an exceedingly broad aud comprehen- 
sive term, embracing many and various shades of 
meaning. As applied to our intercourse with our 
fellow creatures, it is the expression in a single word, 
of the sublime law of love. 

‘The exhibition of superior physical strength, to the 
damage of one less endowed, is so gross in every 
aspect, that even among the lowest and most ignorant 
it meets with an immediate condemnation. Every 
one is repelled by the display of power in the strong 
man against the weak. 

But there is another view of the subject, which 
happily has of late, forced itself upon the considera- 
tion of the wise and good, and that is, the duty of 
kindness to the lower orders of creation, to the dumb, 
and often detenceless, but patient assistants of man’s 

When men shall learn to treat even the animal 
with kindness, when the law of kindness, rather than 
that of force shall be the rule, then will men treat 
each other with that tender care and consideration 
which would renew the Golden Age. * * 

In whatever light we consider this subject, we 
must conclude that the inculcation of a spirit of kind- 
ness to animals is a duty but too little regarded, and 
that the increase of thought and the degree of interest 
now apparent, are among the best evidences of a 
genuine progress, a step towards the true elevation 
of our own race, towards that civilization of the head, 
the heart, the inner as well as the outer man, to which 
all real progress tends. 


* * * We can show no better proof of our 
superiority, than by loving the poor animals placed 
in our care. We should satisfy their wants, and 
give them as much comfort as is needful for their 
well being. They are made of the same material as 
we are, of flesh and blood. ‘They can feel pain and 
neglect as well as we. By treating them with kind- 


ness, we are sure to gain their affection in return. - 


* * * Tf ever I] become the possesser of a horse 
or dog, I will treat it with kindness and compassion, 
so as to gain its love in return. And should I live 
to become a man, I mean to join the honorable 
“ Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 


(7-] 

Kindness is that temper or disposition which 
delights in contributing to the happiness of others; 
which is exercised cheerfully in gratifying their 
wishes, supplying their wants or alleviating their 
distress. 

There are several reasons why we should be kind 
to animals, namely: Because they are God’s crea- 
tures, and it is God’s plan to have everything happy ; 
because we should do unto others as we wish otbers 
to unto us; because they cannot speak for them- 
selves, and because they serve us. * * * 

Cruelty debases a person; it makes him a tyrant 


over the weak and helpless; it makes him disregard- 
ful of the rights of others: it makes him an evil 
citizen; it makes him an unkind husband and an 
unkind father; it makes him an ungrateful child. In 
short, it makes him inhuman. 


[8.] 

Among the many lessons taught to the children of 
our public schools, there is one to which more atten- 
tion should be given, in order that they may become 
what God intended they should be,—Christian men 
and women. 

That lesson is the lesson of kindness to, and love 
for all the beautiful things which God created and 
placed upon the earth, for the benefit of mankind. 

* * * Thope that “The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” will accomplish its 
purpose, and we shall see no more cruelly-treated, 
over-worked, half-starved animals, but in their stead, 
those which are sleek, well-fed, with cheerful, good- 
tempered drivers and keepers. 


[9] 
Kindness is a simple word; still there isa 
deal of meaning in it. Kindness will accomplish 
almost anything. It pacifies the wildest animals that 
roam the forest. Kicks and cuffs do not quiet or 


tame them. Cruelty only serves to make them 
fiercer. * * # 


[10.] 

* * * Tiere in our city we see animals which 
are blind, lame, just able to walk, and—if the expres- 
sion may be applied to the inferior animals—with 
“one foot in the grave,” driven by persons who seem 
to be without the slightest, most obscure idea of the 
word kindness. ‘This iscruelty. * * * It would 
be kindness to kill the mass of skin and bones, and 
end its weary life. * * * 

How crue) to kill birds for a pretty breast or wing 
to adorn a hat, or for some trivial ornament, thus 
bereaving the mother of her young. 

The gay sportsman little thinks of the misery he 
causes, by gratifying his own pleasure. 

How pleasant it is to be wakened by the merry 
music of the birds; yet if cruelty instead of kindness 
is to be the law, all pleasure derived from their sweet 
notes will quickly cease. * * * 

At the present time, cruelty instead of kindness 
seems to predominate, especially in the over-loading . 
of horse-cars and omnibuses, which subject seems to 
have excited the attentiop of the public. * * * 

Boys seem to derive pleasure from pelting toads 
and frogs, but it must be momentary, for when they 
think of the injury they have caused, it would only 
be a heart of stone which did not repent. 

Many a time we see a person walk along and sto 
to crush a worm or caterpillar, because they deem it 
a nuisance, but everything is put here by a Hand 
which knows best, and why can’t we have the kind- 
ness to walk on and leave it alone? The beautiful 
butterfly with its brilliant wings, flying hither and 
thither, is caught and caged by many a youth, who 
thinks it pretty, and deprives it of life. * * * 

And now, let those who have been negligent in 
regard to the treatment of animals, commence, and 
with others who have been more careful, try day by 
day by day to provide a way by which kind treat- 
ment to animals may be extended and cruelty abol- 
ished throughout the universe. * * * 


{11 ] 

* * * JT think it makes a man hard-hearted, 
and become so habiiuated to cruelty that he will 
whip his children unmercifully and perhaps unneces- 
sarily. He is neither a gentleman nor a Christian. 

Some boys that I know of, and I myself, though I 
am ashamed to confess it, have often troubled cats by 
pulling their ears and tails, and more frequently 
stoning them and annoying them in various ways. 


[12.] 

I don’t think boys (though I am a boy myself) 
ought to rumage every bush for birds’ nests, for a 
collection of eggs. The few birds in our part of the 
city ought to be let alone, though it will soon be 
covered with brick buildings so there will be no 
place for the birds. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


(Continuation of Annual Review, from page 217.) 
OUR FAIR. 


The most interesting event of the year was the 
Ladies’ Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, in December. 
Twelve hundred ladies appeared upon its “ General 
Committee,” nearly every town in the State being 
represented. It continued about two weeks, and 
was an occasion about which cluster many pleasant 
memories. Financially it was a success, netting to 
our treasury $22,500. But beyond this, the interest 
that it engendered among thousands who had known 
little of the subject before, may be considered one of 
its chief benefits. So that we are strengthened in 
many ways, and we shall feel a confidence, if our 
treasury is again empty, in making a similar appeal 
to the ladies of the State. (For a detailed account 
of the Fair see January paper ) 


BEQUESTS. 


Our Society has gained a place among the favored 
institutions which are remembered in the last will 
and testament of generous men and women. We 


are glad to say that such bequests have not yet fallen, 


to us, for our friends have been spared, but some of 
them have kindly notified us of their intentions, so 
that our successors, many years hence, we trust, will 
be furnished with the means of prosecuting the work 
without an immediate appeal for aid. 


ANIMALS’ HOME. 


Following the example of London and Phila- 
delphia, our Society have voted to establish a home 
for lost and disabled animals, a most merciful under- 
taking. The plan is to restore lost animals to their 
owners, find good homes for others which are valuable 
and to mercifully kill by carbonic acid gas or chloro- 
form such as are worthless. In Philadelphia last 
year, twenty-seven hundred were thus gathered. 
Boston is not afflicted to the same extent, but there 
is still a good field for humane work. We have not 
been able, until this week, to secure a place convenient 
tothe city, and yet free from the neighborhood objec- 
tions which we desire to avoid. In the meantime we 
have disposed of such animals as have been sent us, 
without the intervention of a home. 


KILLING DISABLED ANIMALS. 


As our primary object is to save animals from 
suffering, we feel that when we secure the compara- 
tively painless death of an animal which is worn out 
and past service, if suffering from disabilities or with 
wounds or incurable sickness, we are doing a merci- 
ful act. And so in many instances, we induce the 
owners to have their horses killed to avoid prosecu- 
tion for subjecting their animals to “ unnecessary 
suffering ” 

To accomplish this relief in as painless a way as 
possible, we have provided improved hammers and 
hoods to cover the eyes, and have deposited them 
at the police stations of Boston and vicinity, and sent 
them to other agents who have any considerable use 
for them. One blow properly struck is suflicient to 
deprive a horse of life. Besides this, we are pre- 
pared to kill animals with chloroform so that no blow 
is necessary. While some contend that animals are 
entitled to live till they die a “natural death,” we 
feel that we are showing kindness to them by reliev- 
ing them from the possibility of suffering. 


CHECK-REIN. 


Mr. Angell’s compilation of the opinions of experts 
in this and other countries, of which we have printed 
several thousand for free circulation, has excited an 
increased interest in this subject. Many owners and 
drivers will abandon the use of the check-rein ; many 
others will lengthen them, and others will “ uncheck ” 
while going up hill. Others still will “ break” their 
horses without the check-rein, and thus in time many 
of the present cruelties will be remedied. 

To remind the people in regard to this, we are 
about putting up signs at the foot of hills, in and near 
Boston, inscribed “ Please uncheck your horses going 
up hill.” 

VIVISECTION. 

In our January paper we published the opinion of 
Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, in condemnation of vivisec- 
tion. We trust this cruelty is practised but little in 
this State, and from the endorsement which Dr. 
Bigelow’s opinion has received from other medical 
men, we have reason to hope that all our best surgeons 
will eventually discontinue it. 


UNDERFEEDING. 


The high price of hay during the past winter has 
led to much underfeeding, and in some instances 
starvation. We have prosecuted several such cases. 
Another evil has been the substitution of grain for 
hay, which produces disease and suffering. 


PIGEON SHOOTING MATCHES. 


“Gentlemen” still find “amusement” at these 
gatherings, and we are mortified to say ladies often 
attend them and endorse the practice by their 
presence. The Grand Duke Alexis was “ enter- 
tained” during his late visit by one of these exhibi- 
tions. The committee who had him in charge paid 
no compliment to him or their country when they 
presumed that it would gratify the Duke to see 
innocent doves killed for sport, or that such a prac- 
tice was one of the popular “ institutions ” of America. 
The efforts of Mr. Bergh to stop this “ sport” by 
law were not sustained by the courts. 


AUTHORS, PREACHERS AND EDITORS 


are giving more attention to this subject. Several 
books have appeared during the last year especially 
inculcating these sentiments; more sermons have 
been preached than ever before, and editors gener- 
ally commend the movement either editorially or by 
publishing extracts with the right tendency. 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Less progress has been made in the formation of 
societies throughout the State than we had hoped. 
Taunton, Newburyport and Haverhill have working 
societies. Lowell has taken steps in regard to it. 
During the coming fall and winter we shall look for 
an increased number. 


OUR PAPER 


continues to be the only one in the country devoted 
to our cause. Up to the present time we have pub- 
lished about 900,000 copies, which have been sent all 
over the Union, and we trust have helped to create 
and keep alive public sentiment. It is sent in 
exchange to many hundred newspapers, and to a 
great number of public institutions and public men. 


It is not yet self-supporting, and we wish kindred 
societies and other friends would exert themselves to 
increase its circulation in their several localities. 


CASES INVESTIGATED, 


In our May paper we gave a list of 1,078 cases in- 
vestigated, with 184 prosecutions. The majority of 
these cases have been investigated, in and out of 
Boston, by our three paid agents at the office. We 
have 175 other agents in various parts of the State, 
who having other occupations cannot be expected to 
give entire attention to this work. But many of 
them are active, and exert a restraining influence in 
their several localities The number of cases inves- 
tigated does not indicate the amount of work done, 
as much of the time of agents is spent in ways that 
cannot be recorded, and yet is effectual labor. 


CONCLUSION. 


This review has been made much shorter than it 
might have been for the reasons named at the begin- 
ning. We conclude as we begun by congratulations at 
the general success of the work in this and other States, 
with the hope that another year will show a still 
greater advance. The work should not be judged 
by the number of cases investigated or prosecuted, 
but by the general effect among the people. This, 
every one must see. The majority of the community, 
young and old, are more thoughtful about animals, 
are more attracted by their qualities, and hence are 
better, because more humane. 


NEW LAW ON DRINKING TROUGHS. 

The last legislature enacted the following law, 
which gives much greater power to selectmen of 
towns than the former law. We hope friends of 
animals throughout the State will appeal to the 
selectmen to act under this law. 


(Cuap. 84 
Aw Act to authorize Selectmen of Towns to establish Public 
Watering Places. 
Be it enacted, §c., as follows: 


Sect. 1. The selectmen of the various towns may 
establish and maintain such public drinking troughs, 
wells and fountains within the public highways, 
squares and commons of their respective towns, as in 
their judgment the public necessity and convenience 
may require; and the several towns are hereby 
authorized to raise and appropriate such sums of 
money as shall be necessary to defray the expense 
thereof. 

Sect. 2. Chapter one hundred and eighteen of 
the acts of eighteen hundred and seventy, and all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are here- 
by repealed. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. [Approved March 9, 1872. 


NortHinG is more refining than the culture of 
flowers. Flowers are nature in her best estate. They 
are the perfection of color and form. No painter can 
equal the tints of the rose No sculptor can rival the 
grace of the lily. Children brought up to the care of 
flowers.insensibly acquire something of their beauty. 
The eye is cultivated more than it can be by pictures. 
What adds more to the humblest home than a few 
bright flowers and climbing vines ? 


WHAT IS THE USE. 
What is the use of trimming a lamp, 
If you never intend to light it? 
What is the use of grappling a wrong, 


If you never intend to right it? 
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